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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR, PRESENTIMENT. 
Concluded. 


And recalled the dear scenes of her native country! She 
wept. O Louisa, can any thing lessen our attachment to the places 
where our infant hours glided away, where childhood’s playful days 
were spent, and where reason expanded to the voice of instruction 
and imbibed rich draughts of intellectual food ? Yet here | ought 
to be happy ; fortune smiles on me, friends (dear as the spirit that 
animates me) caress me; vet still are the scenes of my beloved 
country the objects of my fondest feelings. But was there no ta- 
voured swain, Eloiza, in those romantic shades, whose image is also 
entwined around that susceptible heart, and aids to cause those 
fond regrets? said Louisa.. Eloisa blushed celestial rosy red, sigh- 
ed, and rising, complained of fatigue. Arabella rang the bell: the 
servant appeared, who conducted them to their her. where, in 
the arms of Morpheus, they soon forgot their loves and cares; nor 
did they awake till the lark’s gay carol aroused them from their soit 
repose. Louisa arouse instantly, and dressing herself, was'in the 

ark ere Eloisa thought she was awake. She was there met by 

dward, whv, after the compliments of the morning were exchan- 
ged, conducted her to every part of the grounds, and ere the beil 
rang for breakfast, was gone half an age in love. 

Louisa was a most lovely animated girl, but beauty was her least 
attrac'ion. She was sensible and pleasing; her mind well inform- 
ed, and comprehensive ; made her, to our young clergyman, a dan- 
gerous object of attraction ; fer poor and unbeneficed, how could 
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he aspire to the daughter of a barenet. But when did Cupid ever 

ermit his votaries to reasons and Edward was one. He gazed, 
listened, and loved to madness, while poor Louisa participated in 
all his feelings: ‘Then I suppose we may~expect one wedding more 
to conclade the work. Thank you, madam authoress, cries many 
of my fair readers, that time will show. But we will now all ad- 
journ to the breakfast parlour, where are assembled Eloiza, Anna- 
Sella, and Clayton.. Enter to them, Louisa, Seymour, and Edmund 
Herbert. 


A SOCIAT. BREAKFAST. 


Well Louisa have you had a pleasant ramble, said Clayton, 
looking significantly at Edward. Charming, replied she, blushing ; 
why I have surveyed the whole domain. What! alone, said Eloisa. 
No, no, my dear, I met this gentleman in the park where I was 
wandering alone; he had compassion on a poor forlorn dam- 
sel, and became my conductor. A propitious omen, said Elo- 
iza: O, I have planned such charming decorations and altera- 
tions! You have no idea of what business we shall have on hand. 
First, I will have the lads and lasses in the place, dressed like 
shepherds and shepherdesses, with garlands; and hooks, and 
crooks. What a busy time I wiil have of it. But wont you permit miss 
Parkly to assist you, said Clayton. No, cried she, for she would on- 
ly be putting cupids and true-love knots where they are not want- 
ed. As cupid always takes his departure when hymen’s reign be- 
gins, so we will have no more to do with the brat. He may bid 
adieu to the domains of Belmont park. 

Nay, now, Miss Seymour, said Edward, I cannot agree with 
you, for methinks we ought rather to endeavour to detain him 
among us. But where is the boy to reside P O, yes, yes, now I 
have it. We will place him in the hermitage, and Eloisa shall go 
on a pilgrimage to his cell as a penance for deserting all her beaux. 
Beware, Louisa, said Clayton, she can retaliate if she please. Elo- 
isa smiled pensively. How do you like England, Miss Parkly, said 
Edward. So well, sir, that when I am once settled, I shal! never 
desire to return to America; but, at present, the life of pleasure 
we lead is not very agreeable tome. Well, when Matilda is mar- 
ried she will settle here. Eloiza looked at Louisa, who rose from 
the table. Come Eloiza are you for aramble? They set out alone, 
for Louisa declared’ she did not’ want the gentlemen, and An- 
xbella had to go home alone. But where, asks the impatient reader, 
is Clermont all this time. Methinks he ought to have made a visit 
to the bridemaid. In truth he was not athome. On his return to 
Belmont, uot finding Matilda there, he, after waiting two days, set 
off to town to escort her home. -He was told she was gone to Sey- 
mour place, and would not be at home for a week. During that 
time her letter to him was sent from Belmont after him, desiring 
him not to attempt coming to town, and telling him the many en- 
gagements she had on her hands, andthe business she had to settle 
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would not permit her being at the Park till the Jatter end of April, 
and that on May-day his every hope and wish should be realized ; 
she concluded by tenderly assuring him that she had only their mu- 
tual happiness in view. He read the letter several times before he 
could believe his senses ; then, hastily ordering his horse, he set out 
for home with the rapidity of a maniac. What! not see me till we 
meet in church, or only for a few moments the night before! Un- 
accountably strange! By heaven I will see her no more! she treats 
meas a slave! ‘Thendid memory recal his dear Eloiza. ©, what 
a contrast! Honour wilt thou compensate me for the sacrifice ? 
But honour owed Clermont nothing 3 for had he found Eloiza on his 
return to Philadelphia, Matilda might have woven the willow for 
him. Well, be itso. If will retu:n to Belmont and patiently wait 
her coming.—Not be here till the last of April, said Mr. Herbert! 
Well, replied his wile, that is time enough.  [t is too soon said her 
husband; would she were never to see him in this world ; for what 
has he to expect from her rm future, who can thus sport with his fee- 
lings now. Well, well, 1 am happy that William has got a female, 
for Clermont will get an amazon. You have always something to 
say against her, said Mrs. Herbert. Mr. Herbert walked out of the 
room. Clermont continued to amuse himself with the various 
pleasures the neighbourhood affo ded him. He never went to Bel- 
inont house, but he found a fund of amusement in the grounds be- 
longing to it, and in planning improvements. The dairy he resol- 
ved to repair and keep for his sanctum sanctorum. Here, said he, 
[love to enjoy the sweets of solitude, and here I will be master, 
He sketched off various alterations he intended to make; laid out 
the path he would cut to the parsonage, and chose the spot on which 
he would erect a green-house, and the wood, through which a river 
flowed, so painfully recalled to Schuylkill wood, that healmost fan- 
cied himsel: in that loved spot. O, were it not for his precipitancy, 
Eloiza might now have been his; and how different would have pas- 
sed his life, when blessed with love, ease, competence, and health. 
How far superiour to this load of wealth, which fortune had thus 
showered on him. From one of these rambles he was returning, 
when Clayton met him. After the customary salutations and in- 
quiry, he informed him of the arrival of the two ladies who were to 
be bridemaids. But where is Matilda? She will be here one week 
previous to the happy day. Lady Seymour and George will accom- 
pany her. Would to God, thought he, George was to be her hus- 
vand, But who are the ladies, said he. Miss Seymour and a friend 
of hers, one of the finest, soft, sentimental pieces of still life, 1 ever 
saw; just to your taste; and if you will take my advice you will 
avoid them both; for had not Anabella held my heart in chains of 
adamant, I should have been their slave. Clermont laughed. Then 
you think mine would be in danger. Nay, [do not say so, replied 
he. Well, well, I will avoid them, by discontinuing my rambles 
through the grounds; but they must not invade my territories. 
Matilda has sold the dairy, continued Clayton, toa lady whom she 
wishes to keep in the neighbourhood. Clermont heard with horror 
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of the disposalof the only part of the place he cared for. But i¢ 
was done. Heigh ho! said he, and they walked silently on to the 
house, where Clayton drank tea, and Edward walked home with 
him. ‘Phe next day it was arranged that Clayton should take up 
his abode at the parsonage, and Anabella at the park, where she was 
to reside till Matilda came down. ‘That will be in two weeks, said 
Clayton. Clermont sighed. One week elapsed and he saw not the 
girls, though Edward made him hear the praises of both. But Lou- 
isa was perfection; such grace, such ease and dignity in her every 
motion. Why Edward you are in love, said Clermont. One day 
Mr. Herbert looked up. He was reading. Edward blushed. Nay, 
now, brother you are severe. Surely a man may do justice toa fine 
woman without being in love with her. Nay, if you were, said 
Clermont, it is only natural for excellence to be attached to its 
counterpart ; and my dear brother, should your heart feel a prefer- 
ence for Miss Seymour, do not attempt to suppress its emotions. It 
is, in my opinion, to that pride which promps a man to stifle an in- 
fant passion, that society owes the loss of many a valuable member, 
whe either degenerates into depravity, or sinks to an early grave 
the victim of his own folly or the pride of his family. You say 
true, my son, replied Mr. Herbert. Passion suppressed will under- 
mine reason; but love unreturned expires of itself, for resentment 
will make aman subdue it. Therefore if, on further acquaintance, 
you find your admiration of Miss Seymour increase to passion, he- 
sitate not to address her, and be assured of my consent. This rec- 
tory will seon be vacant, for Mr C. means to resign it, as his in- 
firmities increase so fast he does not expect to live long; and you 
are sure of it from Matilda; therefore, you will be ina situation 
to offer her your hand in proper time ; but be well assured of your 
own heart first: ‘Fhat he is now, said Clermont, for who ever lov- 
ed that loved not at first sight P 


FWwq GIRLS ALONE IN A STORM. 


I will take a long walk this afternoon, said Louisa; will you go 
girls? Anabella declined : ; she was too much fatigued, and had 
the headach. But yow will Eloiza? Yes. my dear ; ; my work 
is very forward, and i long to see the various beauties of this delight- 
jul place. Really the task Matilda has given me is too much for 
the time: but it tsalmost done. Well, there is but one week till 
she comes, and then I hope we shall behold this invaluable husband. 
The weather was delightivl, and they strolled from one place to 
another till they imperceptibly came to the woods belonging to the 
dairy. This is your property, said Louisa. Have you no curiosi- 
ty tosee it. I have often wished to look at the place, but will de. 
fer it till Matilda accompanies me. How far are we from the her- 
mitage P Near one mile; they sat down on the bank, and con- 
versation so beguiled them. that they did not observe the thicken- 
ing clouds, tilt they broke over their heads in a loud peal of thun- 
der. Louisa uttered a piercing shriek: but Eleiza assured her slie 
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meet, and we have now only to make for the first house er shelter 
we ean fiad, before the fire again endangers our lives. Scarcely 
were the words out of her lips, ere the ligatuing crossed their path 
in a serpentine direction. Again Louisa screamed and hung ou 
Eloiza, who calm and composod, entreated her to run on; the r rain 
now fell in turrents, and they were wet to the skin, Their large 
straw hats served to defend their shoulders, but their clothes were 
dripping; and to add to the distress, Eloiza kuew not which way 
to go 3 and Lowsa’s iacul ties were so disturbed that she could nor 
direct her. At length Eloiza saw an old dwelling tareugh the 
trees: at the same moment a brauch was torn from a larze apple 
tree by the lightning, not two yards from them. age nm to 
the ground, whi! e Eloiza strove in vain to sustain her. » can 
co no further, said she; here 1 must die! Again the i. htaing 
crossed them; Louisa shrieked and fainted. O my Ged assist me, 
said Eloiza, as she attempted to take her in herarms. At that mo- 
ment sne beheld a man hastening to their assistance. He twok 
Louisa up, carried her into the house, whieh was not twenty yards 
distant, then flew back and suatched up Eloiza, whe knew no more 
till she found herself in a comfortable room by a large fire, and be- 
held, good God, did not her eyes deceive her, Clermont Her bert 
rubbing Leusa’s temples with hartshorne.. She looked and si; ched, 
for painful memory assured her it was he; she sank fiom the chair 
to the foor in a fit. Her fall called his attention from Louisa, whe 
now began to revive. He raised Eloiza in his arms, and began to 
chafe her temples ; but scarcely had his eyes fallen on her face whex 
his senseless hand refused to perform its duties. Great God, was it, 
could it be Eloiza? his dear Kloiza. It was not—she was dead; 
cold as marble; he held her lifeless form, drip, ping with rain; he 
pressed her to his bosom, calling on his dear, his beloved Eloiza to 
life and bless him. Alas! she 1s gone from me, forever gone! O, 
why do | live but to suffer. 0, she was dearer to me than light, 
life, or liberty ; snd after losing her so long to sec her oaly a lile- 
less corpse ! O reason, reason, do not for sake me. He fell on the 
inanimate form of Elviza, and the big drops ran down his celd 
cheeks. During this struggle Louisa revived, and stood gazing on 
the scene. before her, not Knowing what to think or todo. Cler- 
nont looked up wildly in her face, and asked is she dead? I hope 
nots’: said Louisa, and began to wet her lips, when the door opened, 
and Clayton and ‘ward rushed in. Thank heaven you are safe, 
cried Edward, taking the hand of Louisa, [ have suffered a thou- 
sand deaths for you since the storm began, as [ knew you were ex- 
posed to its fury. During this Clayton lead Edw ard towards Elo- 


‘had nothing now to fear, for the danger is over when the elements 


iza, over whom Herbert “hung in a state of distraction. She is 
gone, said he, and by heaven I will not survive. Clayton felt her 
pulses it woubhad under the pressure. Go, Edward, for your fa- 
ther, said he; bid Thomas run for the doctor; bring some brandy 
with you; and hasten some of the female servants “here with dry 
clothes for them; he took the bottle from Louisa, who stood pale 
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and inactive, trembling; take care of Louisa, said he, and flew ou: 
of the house. It was more than a mile to the parsonage. and 
he stopped at the first cottage he came to; take, said he, instantl v : 
some dry clothes and brandy to the dairy; there are two ladies al- 
most killed by the storm. Dolly lost no time. and before Edward 
was half way home, she was at the dairy with all the clothes she 
had. and had begun to undress Louisa, who, cold and almost insen- 
sible, suffered her to do as she pleased. By this time the efforts of 
Clayton had proved successful, for Eloisa had an her eyes, 
heaved a deep sigh, and closed them again. she lives! she 
lives ! cried Clermont, and I wil! not have her saa to ansy er for. 
Clayton motioned to him to be still, then pouring some hartshorne 
into his hand, gently rubbed it on her mouth and nose; this had tie 
desired effect ; ; she struggled, sighed, laughed, and at length shed 
tears When Dolly came, after giving her a dr op of cordial, they 
left the room. Laouisa’s faculties were soon restored ; ; and hy the 
time Mr. Herbert came, she was able to give them an account of 
the circumstances which brought them there The doctor bled 
Eloiza, gave her a composing draught, and ordered her to be put to 
bed. The carriage was sent for, and Clermont supported her till 
he saw her safe in her own chamber; and then returned home in a 
state of mind that can be better imagined than described. Here 
was he, within two months of being united to a waman whom he 
almost detested, while the one he loved was thrown into his arms, 
apparently by the hands of Providence. What should he do? How 
should he act? He walked his chamber the whole night, and the 
dawn of day beheld him at the door of her chamber, inquiring how 
she was. Anabella answered that she still slept. He leit the house 
and went to his father, to whom he stated his situation. You can 
do nothing now, said Mr. Herbert, but act as honour directs, and 
fulfii your engagement with Matilda; it is too late to retract; 
therefore you have only to pray to God to enable you to subdue your 
rebellious passion, ail: trust to his divine protection. Clermont 
wept. His fond father ee in hissorrow. At eight o’clock 
he went again to Eloisa’s.” She still slept; but Louisa was at the 
breakfast table and Edmund by her side. The sight unmanned him. 
He threw himself into a chair. Anabella handed him a cup of tea ; 
he declined the offer, and sat the picture of despair, till ten o’clock, 
when she awoke. She was better, but the doctor forbade her at- 
tempting to rise that day. Are you not well Clermont? said Ana- 
bella. No, he replied, and walked out of the room. Three days 
elapsed before Eloiza could quit her chamber. At length she de- 
scended to the parlour; but no persuasion could tempt her to quit 
the house; nor did Clermont ever again enter it. My fate is deci- 
ded, said he, and { must submit. Happiness is not for mortals, and 
I have presumed to hope for it pure and perfect. In three days 
more Matilda will be here. I must avoid Eloisa; but when I am 
married [ can go where I please She, 1 am convinced, will not 
continue here, unless | am indifferent to her; and if sof will catch 
2 sufficiency to enable me to meet her with calmness But whe 
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nan describe the agony of the suffering Eleiza? She doubted the 
evidence of her senses. ‘Had she indeed seen Clermont? How 
came he there? Did he live in the neighbourhood P Was he nat 
the afianced husband of Matilda? Good God, could it be ? that he 
was the man to whom she had heen so long engaged! ‘Then is ev- 
ery inystery solved. .Yet, could so much duplicity exist 4a the hu- 
man bosom? She eousidered and reflected till her mind becaine 
too weak: to-determine on any thing. In this situation of things 
vassed-the three remaining days, till Matilda was expected. But 
no Matilda came. The next day passed; still no Matilda. Lou- 
isa feared she was ill. Clayton was perplexed, yet the preparations 
went on. Eloiza was busy arranging her jewels and disposing. ot 
the flowers, th ough her dre. . Anabella was silent and thoughtul— 
The third day passed ; yet Matilda did not appear. Ciermont-was 
dike a peison in a decline ; the morning saw him dull and languid ; 
but evening revived him. But, on the fourth day an express ex- 
tinguished all his flattering hopes. She announced that she would 
be there in two hours! ‘Thank God! exclaimed Louisa. Clermont 
sighed. Eloiza hoped and feared ; yet she was not unhappy. She 
had arranged all their dresses: Matilda’s was a white safin fruék, 
set thick with gold spangles, over which she was to have a robe of 
gossamer net, worked round the border with flowers, and on her 
fread a bandeau of diamonds to represent a wreath of flowers. These 
Eloiza had finished for her; and her own dress, which was a piain 
white satin frock witha crape one over it, ahandkerchief of gassa- 
mer net, her head plain with a vail the same as her handkerchief, 
completed her attire Auabella’s dress was similar to her’s. But 
Loutsa declared she was no quaker, and had one like Matilda’s. 
Finally the carriages came in sight. Mrs. Herbert was all bustle : 
this was the first time she had been to the park since the girls ar- 
rived, and now she was all consequence, while Clerment walked 
the hall whith the air-of a man distracted. Eloiza did not come 
down; her head was-still giddy; she feared to go; yet how could 
she stay ? shall Clermont be the gr oom! > how could she sapport the 
shock ? .or what could Matilda mean ? for if he was, it was to her 
evident.that she had brought h rto England on purpose to mortify 
and insult her; then she fancied that her eyes had deceived her 
and that she hed mistaken Edward for him. “Yet where was the 
future husband ? all svas a mystery ? and when she heard the carri- 
ages stop, her respiration ceased till the voice of Matilda roused 
h er. Where is she? let me go to her this instant. In a second, 
the door flew open, and she was in the arms of Matilda. They both 
wept. Hew are you my dear Eloiza, and Matilda. Why was I 
not informed of your i!luess? It was so-trifling, said Eloisa, that 1 
was well before the news could have reached you. Yet you look 
miserable. I fear you have fatigued yourself on my dress. Floi- 
za declared she had not. Then convince me you are better by 
coming down te dinner. Is lady Seymour with you ? inquired Elo- 
iza. Yes, and George-too. Strange thought Eloiza. Matilda left 
her, and, after.a severe. conflict, she summoned courage to go down, 
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at the ringing of the first bell. On entering the room Csermont was 
the first object that presented itself; but alas! how changed; no 
more the noble youth whose look was eloquence. Pale, haggard, 
and dejected, he looked but the the shadow of what he had been. 
Lady Seymour saw her turn pale, and that she could scarcely stand. 
She looked at Matilda, and catching Eloiza in her arms, kissed her 
tenderly. Well, now, Madam, cricd George, it is my tare, and he 
kissed her cheek ; then turning to Clermont, he said, well Mr. Her- 
bert, since both my sister are . strangers to you, permit me to intro- 
duce Miss Eloiza Parkly to you. Clermont looked at Eloiza and 
then at George, who proceeded, Miss Parkly is a sister by adoption 
only, but [ hope she will not be less respected on that account. 
Certainly not sir. Then bowing to Eloiza he resumed his walk, 
while George led her toaseat. During this transaction, the eyes 
of the whole company were on them. Their emotions visibly re- 
turned. How severe was the conflict in their bosoms between love 
and honour. Both families were soon assembled, and after dinner 
Louisa declared they should all walk over the grounds and judge of 
her fancy. George found fault with every thing, till she pronounced 
him void of taste as he was of politeness. Indeed I think ‘here is 
infection in the air of Belmont Park, for | am not half so well! since 
T came here, and poor Miss Parkly, has lost al! the spirits she had. 
Come, cheer up. Why. what a dall bride-maid you will be. And 
there is Mr. Clermont Herbert, ! verily believe he was afraid of us 
two poor girls; he never even come to see whether we were fright- 
fui or not; and indeed Matilda I assure you unless some storm 
should arouse his humanity, you will never have occasion to get 
jealous of him. If Edward had not had some compassion on us, 
we might have died all alone by ourselves. Clayton was so much 
engaged, that we seldon saw him, and when he did come, Anabeila 
engrossed him all to herself. Pray Louisa do you still keep your 
intention of becoming foundress of a convent? asked George. O 
dear, no for [ shall never go near the Dairy but [ shall think ef the 
storm. How do you like your house, Miss Parkly, said Matilda ? 
[ have never seen it ma’m; and probably never shall, replied Eloi- 
za. Matilda was hurt. This was the fist time Eloiza had ever 
called her ma*m; and.a tear stole down her cheek. Why, cried 
George, who saw if he did net support the conversation they would 
not get through the afternoon, do you mean to die to nicht? No 
sir, replied Eloiza, [ have no such intention. Then please God, 
you and Louisa shall go there tomorrow and chwose your cells. 
Eloiza sighed, and it went to Clermont’s heart. Matilda, on some 
frivolous excuse, entered into conversation with Lady Seymou 
by whese side, Eloiza was walking. George was soon alone w ith 
Matilda. It is too much, by heaven, said he, it cuts to the he art 3 
they can seareely walk out; let us go home; she assented. When 
she beheld Eloiza by her side, who, taking George’s arm, said she 
would go with them. Are you unwell, my dear, said Matilda ten- 
derily. Not worse than I have been these few days past. It was 
wrong to go out unattended, said Matilda. Why, Louisa had em- 
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ployment enough for all the servants: Edward did not come. there- 
fore what could we do? But where was Clermont, asked Matilda. 
I had not seen him then, and if it had not been for him I believe 
poor Louisa weuld have died with fright. She is a timid girl, said 
George. They now reached the house, and Clermont took levies 


AN EXPLANTION, OR MORE WEDDINGS THAN ONE. 


George, said lady Seymour, t have had a proposal. What, from 
Clermont, asked he. Yes: butit is for permission for Edward to 
address Louisa. What answer did you give ? inquired Matilda. 
I have left it to herself. She shall have the rectory next year, said 
Matilda, and it is worth 900/. a year. Clermont has concerted 
things for them. Her fortune is but 2001 said George, which I 
will treble, replied Matilda. And what I will leave them, said la- 
dy Seymour, will make near fourteen hundred a year; ani if they 
cannot be happy with that, let them be miserable, for they will de- 
serve it. They would be happy with the tenth of it says Matilda if 
they loved each other. George pr ‘essed her hand. The nest dav Cler- 
mont sent to be excused from his attendance, saving he had a let- 
ter to write. Matilda wrote him a note, that she did not wish to 
see him till they met in church the next day. She then busied her- 
self in arranging her dress; and in the afternoon Lady Seymour 
and George went over to the dairy, where they staid a couple of 
hours, and returned more serene than they had been.’ Bloiza ex- 
erted herself, and succeeded. Well. said Louisa, who will be firs: 

up? I fora guinea. I never bet, said Eloiza. O tomorrow come 
—~Anabella, ¢ can you give us Jockey to the Fair. Anabella laugh- 
ed. How my Arcadian will trip it tomorrow. But really, Matil- 
da. I have had a great deal of trouble to learn them to dance You 
ought to have sent down a dancing master for them. Matilda 
Jaughed —They all went to bed. But sleep closed not the eyelids 
of Eloiza, for in her mind thought crowded on thought. W hat had 
she to do, or huw ought she to act. At last her harassed mind 
came to the resolution of returning Matilda every present she hac 
ever received from her, and return to America in the first vessel : 
there to forget the perfidy of the woman she had once loved more 
than life. ‘This determination soothed her mind; and she arose on 
the first peal of the bells, and was dressed when the Arcadians, as 
Louisa called them, advanced to Matilda’s window, and sunz 
Jockey to the Fair, while a band ftom the wood accompanied them. 
There, cried Louisa. is not that just the thing. Well now, go and 
do as you please till ten o’clock, it is onlv four now. Do Eloiza 

ry to get a little sleep, you look half dead, and Ma’ and I will 
dress Matilda. She complied ; and for three hours her s!eep was 
profound. Before eight she arose refreshed, and a apparently chase: : 
tul. Endeavour to look as you should do, said Louisa. ‘They ate 
awhasty breakfast. Eloiza was soon dressed; and went te give the 
finish to Matilda; nor could she conceal her purpose, on finding her 
placing a miniature in her bosom, which she h ail not shown Lev. [1 
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is Clermont, sighed she; she concealed it from me, that her tri- 
umph might be more ‘complete. The carriages now came to the 
door 3 Ge e handed i in first Eloiza, then Matilda, then stepped in 
Vimself ‘What next ! thought Eloiza. ‘Lady Seymour, Castes, 
nd Edward, went inthe next. Ina few:minutes they were at the 
hard when a party of the Arcadians strewed the path with flow- 
ers, while they sung Joy to the Bride. As they went into the ves- 
try Eloiza tarned pale; and George, whe kept his eyes on her, 
feared she would have fainted ; but she rallied her spirits ; pride 
came to her assistance; and she took the chair which the clerk had 
placed for her, though she shuddered on finding herself next to 
Clermont, who sat the image of despair; but when Matilda came 
in he advanced a few steps to meet Ker; and then tottered to his 
veat. George led her to her chair, and placed himself by her side. 
‘There were now assembled, Mrs. Herbert, Lady Seymour, Geerge, 
aud Matilda, Clayton and his Anabella, Clermont and Eloiza, with 
Louisa and KRdward. AI was silent as-death,ill the entrance of 
Mr. Herbert roused them, who turning to Matilda, said, well, my 
dear Miss Belmont, what have you to say to Clermont Herbert # f 
Matilda trembled ; she arose: then sat down. The clerk, obser- 
vil ex her confusion, handed her aglass of water; this revived her. 
in a few minutes she rose, while the company sat in breathless ex- 
pectation, and fixing her eves on Clermont, who felt a hope of he 
knew not w hat, rise in his bosom, she addressed him:. Clermont, it 
is now near three year since 
Our friendship ferm'’d in infant days, 
Which in my bosom stronger grew, 
And ripen’d with my age, 
Was cemented by an engagement of marriage. You sought my 
hand. I nowcall on you to answer, as you w ould to your heaven- 
ly father, was not your heart then in the possession of another ? 
All eyes were on Clermont. He rose. Speak, my son, said Mr. 
Herbert. It was, is now, and ever will be, he replied, and sat down. 
What then were your reasons for entering into so sacred aa engare-, 
ment? asked his father. They are a secret. It was not interest ; 
fam, and was then, rich enough. Then, I command you, said 
Mr. Herbert, to disclose them: there are none here but friends. 
Clerment rose: my father’s commands ever have been my law, and 
now, siuce he commands. I must obey. When I went to America, 
my heart was free. Matilda looked at Mr. Herbert. In Philadel- 
phia I accidentally met the only woman I shall ever love. I wrote 
to my friends for their consent. My mother wrote me in answer, 
that my intention in settling in Philadelpha, almost killed my fa- 
ther, and that his life was despaired of. The shock deprived me 
of reason; nor has my mind been strong since. As svon as time 
admitted, I embarked for England, without taking leave of the idol 
of my soul; for I knew not w hens she lived, nor her family name. 
On my return, with a mind oppressed by trouble, a heart softened 
by a sincere passion, and tortured by disapointment, I was so de- 
sirious to have my father reconciled that 1 feared to mention the 
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subject to him, and determined to subdue my passion. Al: a! I 


knew not then its strength. Go on said Matilda. My mother, in 
confidence, told me,that it was your attachment to me, kept» ou un- 
married. Gratitude made me think that, tho” I cou d not be h.;- 
py myself, if I could make another so I ought not to conde»: her 
io misery. These considerations, and the impulse of a weak nio- 
ment, made me address you. Had we been united then, you inig 
have been happy, but I should have been wiser able: and I c; ndid} ly 
confess, that when I was last in Philadelphia. if [ had found the ob- 
ject of my affection, England would never have seen ine again. 
‘Thus you have probed my heart to its inmos t recesses. He set « dew D; 
“and Matilda rose: You Clermont, said she, have acted nob ! 
will now in return, explain what in my conduct has been wyeteria 
ous. You recollect the set of drawings you preseuted me with. In 
them | saw a female figure in so many diferent attitudes and char- 
acters, but the face always the same, that | was convinced the ver- 
ses told me your heart was not inine. I became melancholy. J 
revailed on Anabella to shew me your letter to her witle in Phila- 
delphia. These were my guides. I sailed for that city, boarded 
in the same house you did in Arch-street. f saw your tleognite, 
I followed her to the woods on Schuylkill; there a few verses told 
me the state of her heart. I got acquainted with her. Our ac- 
quaintances ripened to a sincere friendship. I prevailed on her to 
accompany me to England, without her knowing that [even knew 
your same. When we arrived you were gone. “I then, fearing she 
would discover my design, as she had heard from Mrs. Wilson your 
family name, took her from Belmont park ; through her [ became 
acquainted with George Seymour, to whom I have been engaged 
these two months; and now, as you have your Eloiza bes ide you, 
[hope you will neither hang nor drown for Matilda. You have 
been my indirect guide to happiness ; it is just you should enjoy 
your portion 3 : and no small share will fall to the lot of the busband 
of Elviza Parkly. Clermont took the hand of Eloiza, casting his 
eves on his father. Take her my son, and may heaven be your 
protection. Here the company all wiped their eyes, except Mrs. 
Herbert: all her machinations recoiled upon her own head ; and 
envy, malice, and disappointment preyed on her heart, though 
shame kept her silent. Anabella, said Matilda, has been my con- 
fidant through the whole affair, though Johnson and Mrs. Wilson’s 
famil ) knew. my design when I came away; but they knew not ef 
my previous acquaintance with you. Since yeur return to !ne- 
land Lady Sevmour has been equally in my confidence. From 
Louisa ouly I desired the name of Herbert might be concea aled, and 
they have done it But Clermont heard not “wh at she said He 
was in a moment exalted from the depths of misery to hap pin OSS, 
for Eloiza was his own. Mr Herbert observed, that it was time to 
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pertorm the ceremonies. Matilda and George, or as we must now 
call him, Earl Belmont, were first married. Clermont then led 
out Eloiza, but Matilda declared, as Edward was the oldest. 


should be married first. Edward caught the hand of Leonisa. who 
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now declared she did not sav yes: but the company, and particu- 
arly Mrs. Herbert and the Earl, assert that she was heard out of 
doors, she spoke so audibiy. Clermont and Eloiza were the next; 
Clayton then led up Anabeila. An elegant dinner, with the festi- 
vities Louisa had prepared, sueceeded. Several of her Arcadians 
got tipsy, and forgot the figure in the dance, which induced Louisa 
+o remark, that there is nn perfect | happiness in the world. in two 
days Marl and Lady Belmont set off on a tottr of a few months to 
France. Clayton and Anabella accompanied them. Edward and 
Louisa went to town for a short time. But Clermont, who had seen 
enough of the werld, busied himself in repairing the dairy; all of 
which he has now mate iuto an elegant house, and Clay ton has one * 
not a mile frum it. The parsonage has been repaired, ‘and Edward 
and his lovely Louisa are the happiest of the four, for she says they 
are the poorest, Clayton’s income being eleven hundred a year, 
which the Earl made over to him on his relinquishing his claims to 
the title of Belmont, which had long lain dormant in the family ; 
but is now like to descend to posterity, for they have two sons 
an: a daughter. Clermont has one on, and a girl which they call 
Matilda. They keep up a constant correspondence with America, 
and Captain Clement has paid them two visits since they settled in 
England. Mrs. Herbert never overcame her mortification. though 
policy makes her treat Elviza as a daughter, while the good curate 
almost idolizes her. Acceunts of her happiness are frequently con- 
veyed to Pheebe and fsabelia, who both declare they would cross 
te Atlantic to witness it, could they subdue their apprehensions of 
being shipwrecked ; but as that is impossible, and both have large 
families to take care of, they content themselves with the hope of 
meeting ina better world. And this, good Mrs. Wilson says is 
PRESENTIMENT. 
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THE SPECULATOR. 


Strange ! that a creature rational, and cast 
In human mould, should brutalize by choice his nature. 


THE fashionable world engages so much of the atten. 
tion of those who are misled by its facinations, that many 
of its votaries remain forever ignorant of any other enjoy- 
ment than such as they receive > from a participation in its 
follies. Yet ofall our gratifications certainly those deri- 
ved from vicious indulgence have least to recommend 
them: Whoever has mingled with the world, will have 
discovered by sad experience, that the pleasures of sense, 
in whatever profusion they may be enjoyed, are incapable 
of affording any lasting gratification. As these pleasures 
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are ever of short duration we must be continually wearicd 
by the pursuit, or disappointed, or disgusted, by the pro- 
fusion of them. These pleasures im fullest fruition, afford 
but 4 momentary delight—we enjoy them fora time—but 
no sooner do they lose the charm of novelty, than they 
become loathsome. 

Besides, however facinating these pleasures may be, 
they are calculated at best, but for the days of youth, = 
health, and of vigour ; and if they be then indulged, t 
the exclusion of all rational improvement, what shall we 
have im store for disease—for age ? For there is a period 
in the life ofall, when the gay frolics of youth—the pleas- 
ures of the mazy dance, must be forgotten. When that 
period arrives, when age with frosty-hand, whitens his 
head, chills the full warm blood that now animates his 
veins ; on what will the mistaken votary of sensual pleas- 
ure, depend for his happiness ? He, on whose benighted 
understanding, philosophy has never thrown one solitary 
ray” He, who instead of storeing his mind in youth, witl 
food for old age, has wasted his constitution, and impair- 
ed the native energy of his mind, by the intoxicating cup, 
the midnight revel. Astranger to the pleasures of refiec- 
tion ; unacquainted with the soothing resourees of the 
mind, fie must pass the remainder of | his useless life, im 
gross stupidity, in unmeaning apathy, until he sinks 


‘ To the vale of dust, from whence he sprung,” 
“ Unwept, unhonor’d, and unsung.” 


How different is the situation of the man, who for re- 
creation and amusement, turns to the study of some plezs- 
ing, and useful science. Who retires from the worid, to 
ramble in the flowery paths of literature ;—to taste the 
pure stream of intellectual delight ! Unlike the devotee o1 
sense, his gratifications are not confined to a few objects. 
They are boundle ss asthe universe. Ifhe turn to the 
surrounding greatness—to the splendid glory of nature’s 
fabric, he is filled with the liveliest sensations of pleasure, 
with the sweetest emotions of enjoy ment. Whether he 
inve: ugate che laws, which regulate the planetary system , 
whether] ne contemplate the rolling spheres, the blazing 
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comets, or the beaming lustre of creative wisdom, he is 
equally delighted, transported and instructed. 

Or if he be engaged in examining, the minutiae of na- 
ture, in € xploring the hidden treasures, of this globe which 
we inhabit : if enlisted under the banners of a Black, or a 
Lavoisier, he pass into the regions of Chymistry, the same 
sources of gratification, areopentohim. While analizing 
the properties of matter, he discovers that there is as much 
power and wisdom, displayed in the formation of an a- 
tom, as in the creation of a world. Thus the mind insen- 
sibly led from earth to heay,en—from “ nature up to na- 
ture’s God.” 

These pleasures not only amuse the fancy, and fill the 
mind with the sublimest conceptions, but they diiate the 
heart, with the purest love, for the great first cause of all. 

if he turn to the history of days that are gone, to the fas- 
cinating pages of a ‘Tacitus, a Hume, or a Robertson, he 
clows, and fires with deeds of othertimes. Whether he 
marches with the heroes of Homer, drinks at the fountain 
of Horace, or sings with the shepherd’s of Virgil,he tastes 
like enjoyment, he feels the same delight. 

Not only are the pleasures derived from the cultivation 
of the mind exquisite and lasting, but they are important 
and necessary. Here amusement is blended with utility. 

—x > 

The following is a copy of an advertisement in a late 
Liverpool paper : 

J. Davidson respectfully informs the publick, that he 
still continues to exhibit his experiments of glass working, 
ina large shop, No. 48, Church-street. He shows the 
working of glass into any form the visitors may desire, 
such as ships, bird’s nests, hunting pieces, pagodas, tem- 
ples, &c. without mould or instrument. Admittance one 
shilling. for which a speeimen of his workmanship will be 
given to each visiter. 


—_—_—_—_-— 


In addition to the house, furniture, clothing, &c. com- 
pleted by order of the Prince Regent, to be sent to Bona- 
parte at St. Helena, two patent fowling pieces, which are 
so constructed as to be fired off without the use of fiints, 
ute ordered to be superbly finished, for Bonaparte’s use. 
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THE HARP—No. XIII. 


Go where Glory waits thee, 
But while Fame elates thee, 
Oh ! then remember me. 
When the praise thou meetest, 
To thine ear is sweetest, 
Oh! then remember me. 


Other arms may press thee, 

Dearer friends caress thee, 

All the joys that bless thee 
Sweeter far may be ; 

Yet while friends are nearest, 

And when joys are dearest, 
Oh! then remember me. 


When at eve thou rovest, 
By the star thou lovest, 

Oh! then remember me. 
Think when home reiurning, 
Bright we’ve seen it burning, 

Oh! then remember me. 


And when summer closes, 
When thine eye reposes. 
On its lingering roses, 

Once so lov‘d by thee, 
Think of her who wove them, 
Her who made thee love them, 

Oh! then, remember me. 


When around thee lying, 
Autumn leaves are dying, 
Oh! then, remember me. 
And at night, when gazing 
On the gay hearth biazing, 
@h ! then, remember me. 


And should music stealing 
All the soul of feeling, 
To thy heart appealing, 
Draw one tea: from thee ; 
Then let memory bring thee 
Strains I us‘d to sing thee, 
Oh !. then, remember me. MOORE. 





A Frenchman seeing the allied sovereigns. lately em- 
brace, when parting at the Thuilleries, exclaimed, “Would 
tliat they wovld squeeze each other as they have squeezed 


us—I should then die happy.”’ 
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| What persons are by starts, they are by nature. You 
4 see them at such times, off their guard. Habit may res- 
) train vice, and virtue may be obscured by passion—but 
intervals best discover them. 
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MARRIED, 

On the 5th inst. by John Phompson, Esq Capt. Jacob Hoffman, of 
the township of Blockley,to Miss Hannah Rose, of the same place. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Jacob J. Janeway, Mr, Lewis 
C. Vanuxem, of Morrisville, son of James V. Esq. to Miss Hetty 
Shoemaker, daughter of Abraham S. Esq. 

At Burlington, N. J. on the 12th Dec. by the Rev. Dr. Wharton, 
Mr. Henry Averell, merchant of Charleston, S. C. to Miss Louisa C. 
Griffith, daughter of the late Dr. Thomas G. 

Last Sunday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Staughton, Capt. John Mitch- 
ell, ef Fairfield, Con. to Miss Eliza Mitchell, late of Beston. 

sy the Rev. Bishop White, Mr. Charles Perry, merchant of this 
city, to Miss Sarah Hulty, of Salem N. J. 


DIED, 


On Saturday last, in the 62d year of her age, deeply regretted, Mrs. 
Ilannah Bleckwell, consort of the Rev. Dr. B. 

On Friday morning, Mr. Eli Canby, merchant of this city, aged 56. 

At Rowe, N. Y. the Sth inst. widow Elizabeth Thomas, in the 106th 
year of her age. 

At Baltimore, on the 19th inst, William Raborg, a native of Phiia- 
delphia, aged 60 years. 

On Thursday morning, in the 49th year ef his age, Dr, Benjamin 
Smith Barton, Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine, and 
of Natural History and, Botany, in the University of Pennsylvania. 

On Friday evening, Mrs. Elizabeth Pierce, consort of Isaac Pierce, 
hookseller of this elty. 

Atier a painful iliness, Ford Cutter, of New-York. 

Atter a lingering illness, Mrs. Mansfield, wife of Mr. Richard M. 

in Kingston, Jam. Nov. 4, Mrs. Hull, lady of Major-Gen. H. 
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*.* The Office of the Tea Tray is Removed to No. 
133 1-2, South Sixth street, below Spruce, the third door 
north of Powel-street. 
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